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he tragment ot Flemish bob ers were famed. A beautiful example 


with the arms of the Bohemian — port de trance dates from the late seven 

| Wit hese pieces, together teenth centur while two others, one wit} 

Wit number of seventeenth-centurv tas bold tlowing scrolls and the other with bou- 
ew examples of a miscellaneous quets and garlands tied with ribbons an 





FIG. 3 CAP CROWN OF MECHLIN BOBBIN LACIE XVITT CENTURY 
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racter, comprise the laces formerly con tassels, are of a later period when the brid 
tained in the Jubinal Collection eround had been replaced by a buttonholed 
Ihe additional laces include a collection mesh. A flounce of fi/ trré, or drawn-thread 
of flounces of the most magnificent charac- work, 1s characteristic of the eighteent! 


ter. Among these are pieces made for eccle- century, when such work was used for th 


siastical use, tor the border of a ro het or the church This piece shows ecclesiastical em- 
lornment of an altar. A splendid piece of ylems incorporated into the pattern 

Lape 1 eedlepo ] i Irom the late () } d Prance Iso I] the Pl ndios 

sixteentt I rl S ( et I centul stvle that still prevailed ter the turn 

shows a design of conventionalized flowers — the century i splendid dress panel, and 
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ler \ cover ler bobbin, als fashions for women until recently. Stays 
en made trom ; Whalebone, metal, or wood were usual] 


ndecorated, but trom either the end of ¢] 








iI] on of cap sixteenth or the beginning of the seve 
wns ppet {f beautiful qualits teenth century an ornamental stay 
Vik DICC fe) Hine s probabl inserted between lacings 
\ nciennes with the round mes front of the corset, appears to have be 
elghteenth centur fairly common. Although little 1s know 
lems MObbins of the kind Now! iS Nout these busks the seem to h ive be 
{ rre. OL the latter, one can popular gifts to ladies from their admirers 
entioning in particular a pair Inscribed verses sometimes suggest an int: 
| ( borate floral 1esien the Mac that 1s also expressed by amore 
. =e gu lit ol ow St LEXTUTE ttributes and llegories \ ch: racterist 
mar them as a triumph of the Flemis! nscription appears on the busk of press 
A ANCES | Lt horn,’ French, about 1660-1661, a stanza 
\\ ma ) freel) ransl ted 
| m 1 S Tine nd curious bus 
Ot which each one ts desirous 
lhev kiss me, they caress m 
| serve for amusement 
\nd m sual place 
Is « CT ne heat 1 MIstress 
lhis busk be rs the portraits ind cipher 
of Louis XIV and his queen, Maria Theres 
ot Austra, whom he married in 1660 foll 
ng the Peace f the Pyrenees, bv wl I 
lhance was arranged. A cupid s ling 
pair of clasped hands { other emblen 
and mottoes suggest the probability. that 
5- BA F A MIRROR, FRENCH the busk was made at the time of the king’s 
Ct k 
ll. Costume ACCESSORIES AND 
(OTHER OJBTEC . 
Under the heading of costume accessories COMMemorating the roval marriage 
n be grouped the busks, mirrors, purses Other busks, however, by virtue of the 
needle sheaths. and brushes which. with Material and technique, were not subject t 
ther odds and ends, form so unusual and general reproduction. An engraved ste 
lelichtt il a feature it the collect on given busk ol the middle or second halt ol the 
Mrs. Harkness re replete with seventeenth century appears from the arms 
ere S mementos of bvgone davs and to have been made tor la (Grande Made- 
manners. The product of a highly creative Motselle (1627-10693), Duchesse de Mont- 
1 artistic age, in which even needlecases  Pensier and daughter of Gaston d’Orléans 
r corset stavs rece 1 the attention o [here 1s also a small group of ivory busks 
superlative craftsme! hy otter rich ot the same period with romantic mottoes 
reasure of decorative motives and patterns ind emblems. Richly carved wooden busks 
Ver curious and often beautiful are the lor the most part probably Italian in origin 
sks. the « romantk re 4 he cor re of the late seventeenth or early eight 
set. Coming into us the sixteenth cet eenth centut \ busk of silver-gilt, prot 
Lu! the he | boned corset dominated \ 7 59 
( \ ( 4 
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ably French of the late seventeenth century 
s illustrated in figure 6. In all, the busks 
number nineteen pieces 
Mirrors, sO common today, were once 
rare and costly. The backing of glass with 
quicksilver Was discovered only in the six 
teenth century. Until then people had 
mostly used polished metal disks; even at 
e end of the seventeenth century glass 
mirrors Were apparently few in number and 
yailable only for the wealthy. In 1004 4 ol 
bert. the great minister of Louis NIV, at 
tempted to bring into France mirror makers 
rom Venice in an etfort to develop this in 
justrv. but his etfort met with little suc 
ss. In an inventory ot his DOSSESSIONS al 
the time of his death, a large mirror in 
ver frame, 40 inches by 260 inches, was 
lued at S.o16 livres, while a picture by 
Japhael was valued at 2.000 livres! Be 
St \ New | lel 1 to reflect their 
plet owners. the mirrors almost without 
xception have elegant and distinguished 
coration, Which vividly recalls, even after 
} wo centuries, the nished period whose 
\ oe If ce framed 


Small mirrors were very popular during 
he seventeen and eighteenth centuries 


' ter , 
ses. TN sometimes observed the inclosed 


0X-like arrangement of these modern ac- 


| Comparable in size to contemporary vant 
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essories to costume: at other times the 
{no protective case. Thev were often 
yorn In suspensio 
There are five mirrors in this group dat 
Y lrom € sixteent } I The thre 
nameled examples from France, one ot 
which ts illustrated in figure 5, and the two 


om Italy. of wood inlaid) with = ivory 


e decorated in the conventional patterns 
the late Renaissance. But the seven 
teenth-century mirrors are more elaborate 
1 technique and design. A charming speci 
men,’ probably from Italv, has engraved 
upon its back a dreamy cupid blowing soap 


bubbles and leaning upon a skull. Below 


may be found the cipher of the original 
owner, 11] nd a motto in Latin, o 
EVADE [he four corners of the elass ar 


embellished with small engravings. and th 
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ume acces. fon. They are generally religious. We may Brushes and brush backs form another 
re aT gh 7 | | . ; | ant 
énd upon one sheath the Madonna of the — interesting group. Two charming Frencl 
eventeent} eas 


Ne it able 


f a wentpenth wtury with 
Rosaries and upon another Judith holding — brushes of the seventeenth century wit! 


he head of Holofernes. Several carved enameled backs rimmed in_ silver and 
e he: 


y 








counters§ Pd sheaths (an elaborate example is illus painted in baroque and colorful floral d 
ind metal annie fie >) and a sheath in carvedivory — signs are especially noteworthy. An inter 
ler (Tig, g ae this tvpe of decoration. The occa esting pair of farence brush backs of the 
nbroidere sonal use of profane ornament is well eighteenth century from Holland (fig. 8 
verre sure | ik uetiati 1 ina particularly charming — are strongly reminiscent, in their flowering 
rance and ; lian sheath which depicts in carved wood — plant motives, of Indian decoration of the 
le Saint Cupid tied to ; stake from the base of which same period \n eighteenth-century Get 
tter L be. ie re rising. A small but interesting = man brush from Augsburg | labor 
puis XII] 
Wve beer 

the sam 
el plaques 
traits or 

1O50 an 
of Frenc 
e surfaces 
hreads of 
or Frenel 
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FIG. QO. EMBROIDERED BAG, FRENCH, XVII CENTUR 

cOrre- 
cil, and seventeenth-century sheath, probably from — handle of silver and silver-gilt bearing the 
oe England, has an ivory ground with graceful) = maker's initials 1 tl | mar r tl 
: Hark- oral decoration inlaid in silver wire and in ears 1757-1750 
a of the red and green composition. The ends art \lso included in the recent gilt are 
is firmily tipped with silver. A specimen in silver teen medalhons ot wo I 
ice Tur repousse, probably German of the eight most Of whic! re Gern I le SIA 
ade eenth century, is decorated with two bibh teenth century. These minutely worked 
sheaths al scenes, inclosed within baroque frames delicate carvings of boxwood and nut woods 
be Sie: lepicting Pharaoh’s daughter discovering supplement the fine collection of carved 
Ie Irom Moses in the bulrushes. and Tobias and the miniature sculptures alread t the Must 
pepe Angel. Grouped with the needle sheaths um inthe J. Pierpont Morgan Coll 
cal and are four bobbins used in the manufacture of Most of these recent accessions are por 
busks, lace and an ivory case that is carved in the — trait medallions. One, represt 1g Johans 
phere shape of a woman's leg and decorated with — Friederich, Duke of Saxony (1503-1554 
und = portraits of two monks quite unconscious — is in the stvle of Hans Kels and 1s copied 
= t their unecclesiastical position from Flétner’s medal of 1532 
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rtain kind Jowing gold feathers; at the sides and from — with the graving tool, and expending sucl 
the head. the end of the body, respectively, spread skill and patience in filigree work that this 
ct SIZE an wenwork feathers for flying and smooth art has perhaps never been surpassed in an 
and were»  yiky ones for display. Across the mid pot other country. In jewelry of a highly ornat 
HON to th tion of the latter, and on their flame-like | character, which came to be the fashior 
of high or. ends, adouble row of pearls is drilled through here were added to the ints n lwor 
In Euro and fastened with fine wire. The conception various types of decoration—enamel 
} of the birds 1s one ol fisher-feather 
> rs xtreme dignity and fs’u1) inlay, and a pro 
| feng. legance, relieved ina sion ol gems, WI 
ind speci: charming way trom nul buster Or 
1, set wit too stern a simplicity wert 
on the t. by such rich details bout, g 
a pearl on s the curly toretutt O re richne 
and (on one bird Headdresss me | 
some small but par- be built uy » ire 
cular livel nd mendous structure 
oraceful outside tail lispl } ri 
thers re) hese 
| 
imples ¢ 
Vhich the 
te. Thes 
Chou 
Phe chi 
Lip of th 
iligree Ol 
quality 
s jack-ol- FIGS. 2-4. FRAGMENTS OF AN ORNAMENTAL MANCHU HI DRI 
art swal- CHINESE, CH ING DYNASTY, 1044 Q12 
hes part lewelry and ornament of the Ming (1308 he little ladies at the court in P 
like the 644) and Ch’ing (1044-1912) periods pre must have fairly. st ered 
ling fine sent quite a different case, stylistically weight of such ele ce, glow 
work fill- speaking, from the earlier designs, in which — and dripping with pearls! Five tr 
irly fore- the metalwork is for the most part the be-all = an ornamental headdress* belons 
1. Under and end-all. The Chinese have always used = Manchu lady of high degree of t 
. project practically the same technical methods as seventeenth or earl elenteenth centul 
1% in the Western world in the fashioning of — have a wealth of detail 
own this metals, such as pouring in molds, hammer 08 S 
ns Ing in repoussé style, carving and finishing Zoom of Recent A si0 
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orb, andt osjons of the distinguished Nuremberg sa repeated scale motive which ts typical 
iCKETOUNd rtist hristoph Jammnitzer the two large south German and which was much used 
e scrolls. 0 slver Vases’ presented to Gustavus Adol- by the Munich crseleurs, the Sadelers and 
dan all-over} phusin 1031 by the city of Nuremberg. Mo Caspar Spat, as may be seen in the ste 
+ + | | . . ‘ 1, ] > ; | } ' fir ' 
rtical bord es similar to those which enrich our silver mountings of wheellock hunting guns 
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HE | bt \ Mar m Cheever, Miss Mary C. Hub 
Board « Miss Mar lone Mrs. Samuel Sk 
| llow Vrs. Gilbert P. Tavlor. ANNUAL MEmBt 
I ( Q were el nun 72 
rr > 1 1\¢ \\ e bores 
\{ CS A ' . \ SpE 14 21 CHINESE Aj 
3s lhe Members of the Museum, their frier 
( ' Ws d pubhe are ted hear a lect 
Py t \W bh ted authoritv on Chinese cultur 
\ P1 } IX« lorence Avscough. Mrs. Avscough 
S 1\ Henry Walte thor \ Chinese Mirror, Ju | 
Will Sh ‘ \utobiography « (Chinese Pos nd ot 
( works, has been peculiarly successful 
Me H \\ Ine erpretin le De ul\ the subtlet and 
( es were elect mbolism of China the Western wor 
| l I ), 103 Qn lTuesd April 7 t tour o'clock 
; Classroom A, she will speak on The C 
‘ DelTwee ( est rs Ing Poet 
I \\ r me ; 
d Calligrap er talk being itlustra 
: : ; \ Pres \ Ww lantern slides 
Henry Walt Second \ res 
; 
os _ - #1 joie ae INDIAN AND INDONESIAN TEXTILES. Fi 
bdwat D. \dan awe > Hat ees lowing the ch of the sp | exhibition 
yi r. baker Howard Mansfield Per n textiles on March 31, an exhib 
George Blume Wim. Church Osbori {Indian and Indonesian textiles of t 
| 1 \l , | 
" on ‘ | ais eventeenth elohtec a nd nineteent 
CEs centuries trom the Museum's collection w 
Geai BI (haa yen on April 15 in Gallery H 15 and w 
Geol F. B |. P. Mor mtinue through September 15 
Henry Walter Mur C. Tavlor \mon he exhibits will be several 
Wm. Sh ( re rer (J portant painted hangings from India 
batiks and wts from the East Indies, wh 
i ; ive been acquired recently \ the Mus 
: m. An article in e April imber of t! 
\ ic pal George D. Pi BULLETIN will describe the exhibition 
ore detall 
\\ I \t ee ‘ ( Bi rad 
ly ( e| Februar 10, 1031 \ VENETIA BROCADE OF THE EIGHT 
Gw e M. Andrews was declared a Bent EENTH CED RY The Museum has 1 
tol [| followin member wert cently purchased a. strip of remarkabl 
ected: FELI FOR Lire, Mrs. James W Italian brocade! of the early eighteet 
Gerard: S AINING MEMBERS, Miss Helen —— 128. W.4 — Room 
Bradl Mr Kenneth Campbell, Mrs R \ sior 
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turv. [tis satd to have once formed part stage, but overhead a gayvly robed young 
e decoration of a theater in Venice, and = man ascends into the clouds, seated 1 
jesign is based entirely upon the archi conch-shaped chair tha irried on t) 
re and the actors of the Italian stag backs of two large birds. Virt eeming! 
surface of the brocade ts divided into — triumphs, and vice achieves its just deserts 
rizontal rows about eighteen inches high [he curtains and pilasters that divide 
which are portraved two) theatrical the scenes are brocaded in silver-gil he 
es in alternation 
Ihe Sb ne ol 
of th tLWo 
C. Hubbe cenes consists of a 
muel Sloar stage with a semi 
\L MEMBERS rcular orchestral 
72 t within wh ch 
pianist, a cellist 
IINESE AR ida violinist are 
heir friends ying Jehind 
‘ar a lectur the glowing foot 
ese cultur ohts, the show Is 
scough, tn n progress Harle 
lu Fu: tl in with his slap 
t. and other stick and another 
esstul in ine | character from the 


‘tV, and th nmedia dell arte 


tern world ssibly the swag 
o'clock, | gering Captain 
| The Con Ty) sked and MOuUs- 
ng, Poetr tachioed and dof 


illustrate fing a plumed 
to Harleg iin, hold 


e center ot the 











riLes. Fol- stage. The figures 
hibition o re dressed in 
an exhibi- seudo-Chinese 
tiles of the stumes that re 
lineteenth flect the taste for 
ection wil hinotsertes So 
5 and wil ashionable at the DETAIL OF BROCADE, VENETIAN Or st 
me XVITE CENTURY er 
‘veral im- The second sub S| | | ( 
India and ct evidently depicts an incident trom a mentioned that t Museum has pub 
ies, Whicl ntemporary play, in which a stirring cl lished cumulatiy ndex to the BULLI 
he Muse- max was obtained b the use of the IIN lor the ears 1QO5 ( ( 
yer of th mechanical devices popular in the Italian volumes | to NXT. Articles the BuLt 
ibition | theater. Before an architectural setting o 1) 1d in Metropolitan Museum Studi 
rceades and galleries, whose formality con are also included in The Art Index on 
trasts with the liveliness of the chirnorsert prehensive guide to rf 1 | 
bk EIGHT- heures, a ballerina dances. At her feet a um bulletins and periodicals on the fine arts 
has re / scowling villain) has halt disappeared published in this country and abt iB 
the the cumulative index to the BULLI 


markable through a black trap in the floor of th h 
ighteenth The Art Index m be consults 


ine art eme! nd ornament ¢ MIs al Vi um Lib ; 

{ : Se] ry 

Room 0 ctural setting are a fairly accura houg| “useum LADral 
ized on ¢ the Venetian theater Price. $1.75 
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tt of Ital With ew of the most sparkling French trated by examples « e work « ne ¢ 
VAS Tecerye ohteenth-century prints by Moreau | the vounger contemporat I 
eSe Pages | eune intervening chronologically, mor \ small gallery is devoted 

esting item: } modern times are represented by prints bi rom the collection of engraved ornam«e 
rhaps wort Géricault, Delacroix, Daumier, Gavarni Included in the exhil ! I 
on the w; Mervon, Degas, and others among. thi of illustrated books, am I 

four of Vay | artists of the French school. The influenc portant of which are such volun 
ding that that school is shown in some of the most second German editior Br Narre 
dts will arming prints of the American, Mary schiff of 1495, Geotro lorv’s Bi 
isselvn, |: ssatt. Near them may be seen English Hours of 1525, and Op Reoa 

the old an ints b lurner, Geddes, Wilkie, and Vivaldus, published Sal 5( 
also. excer vens and a small group of unusual proots In other cases are show t 
Cembrandt etchings by the Spaniard, Gova. The recent developments in bi lusts 

La Petit resent trends in print making are illus A a 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


) ) 


IEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL ENHIBETIONS 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
MARCH 10—APRIL 12, 1931 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 








* 
: a HEE k for Older Children of Members lhe Art of 1 Midd 
é rreemal 
1) 33 Gallery k The Art of India: Sculptt Vi Harr 1) 
33 Gallery | Nineteenth-Century French Painters: M | ©) 
\l rs (Group Edith R. Abbot 
( rv fall Nineteenth-Century French P \ ) 
fs Masters (Group 4 Edith R. Abbot 
io an r\ | [he Art Ind Pair nd | \ Hart |) 
58 Storv-H t xr Younger Children of Mem I \py ( 
2 / : 
Q | k r Older Cl ren ¢ Viemb rs 1 | | 
I k. The Art of India: | M 
( I Nit ( v kr | ) 
. I R. Abbo 
Nu ( I | ) | ( 
hy “ 
J i Hour r Yo r | I Mi I 
: Jean Francois Mill \nna Curtis ( : 
‘ : Nin h.( rv Fy e) > ) 
| R. Abbo 
ry Talk. Nit ( rv F1 ) 
I) 8 R. Abb 
( i | t lhe Cloisters Kgerou S \\ | ry 
Dr ' 
Story-Hour for Yo Children of Members. D 
| | \ Curtis Char : 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Announced 1) : 
Palk, WRNY The Robert Henri Memorial Exhibition. Huger | 15 
2 Talk, WOR. Peruvian Textiles. Huger Elhott 2:15 
2 ian Ships and Shipping. Ludlow S. Bi 1 
22 its—Why They Exist: When Do They Leo Mielzinet 1:00 
25 lalk, WNYC The Robert Henri Memorial Exhibition. H r | 5 
28 Falk, WOR. Luca della Robbia. Huger Elliott hy he 
28 it Painting. Mary Hamilton Swindler $:00 
2 rasa Fine Art. Richardson L. Wright { 
2 Radio Talk, WRNY. Oriental Rugs. Huger | tt 45 


4 Radio Talk, WOR Early American Furniture 
ar > |The Connection between Chinese Pain igraphy rer \ 1:00 
8 Radio Talk WNYC 5 
Radio Talk, WOR 2:15 
Hans Memling (Lecture for the f and fened \ Read tl t r 


PUBLIC LECT 


Announced by Courses 


RES 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photopla\ | 
at 2:30 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays ? p.m 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Cl r. S 
1:45 and 2:45 p.m 
Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carev, Saturdavs 2pm. 8 ‘ 
: Gallery Talks by Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays at 3 p.m 
What Workers Have Wrought through the Ag \ Series O D : 
; Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays, March 21, 28, at 2 p 


otudy-Hour for Practical Workers and for People of Various Interests, by Gr ( 


March 22, a 


ks on the Cor 


t3p.m 


icert Programs 


by [Thomas Whitney Sur 
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THE THEODORE M. DAVIS BEQUEST 


Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, Rhode when the Museum was given the custodian- 
Island, died at Miami, Florida, on Febru- — ship of the collection during the period of 
ary 23, 1915, In his seventy-eighth year. He _ litigation. It has not proved practical t 
bequeathed to this Museum practically his arrange a temporary exhibition of the col 


entire collection of works of art on condi lection as a whole. because of the serious 
tion that his estate should prove large disruption this would cause in so man 
enough to carry out certain specific gifts of | partments of the Museum. On the other 
money to his relatives and friends. The will hand, it 1s clearly desirable that atte 
was contested and a long period of litigation = should be called in some befitting w 
ensued, during which the collection was ex- the extraordinary importance and interest 


hibited in the Museum pending the decision — of this great benefaction 

of the courts. Early last summer the con- For this reason, the Museum ts publish 
test was finally settled in our favor, andthe = 
works of art bequeathed by Mr. Davis have devoted solely to the Theodore M. Dav 


1g a special supplement to the BuLLt 


now become the property of the Museum. Collection. This supplement will not onl 
The collection, numbering over a thou- serve to remind our visitors that man 
sand objects, covers a wide range: FE gyp- beautiful works of art, long familiar to them 


tian and classical antiquities; European in our galleries, are now owned by the Mu 
paintings, sculpture, furniture, and textiles; seum, but it will also be a tribute, howe) 
Near Eastern rugs, textiles, pottery, and inadequate, to the memory of Theodore M 


miniatures; Far Eastern porcelain and am- Davis, distinguished lawyer and financiet 
ber. These works of art are exhibited inthe eminent Egvptologist and collector, genet 
galleries of the various departments con- ous benefactor 

cerned, following the arrangement adopted H BRE 
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PHE OBJECTS OF EGYPTIAN ARI | tion 

| In 

sheet 

For a great many vears the name of back the roval court to Thebes Thoug =o 
Theodore M. Davis was associated with the restorers of the old religion spared n as 
things Egyptian. In the eighties he began _ pains to eradicate the heretical cult, th In 
is Visits to Egypt and from then until 1913 had a respect for the roval body of it f Yt 
very few winter seasons passed without his — founder, for to the Egvptians kingship an of Ot 
lahal h being seen sailing up the Nile deity were one and the same thing, Instead ee th 
During these visits he became increasinel\ of leaving the buried Akh-en-Aten to plun- were 
interested in the archaeology of the country derers in the abandoned capital, they trans- the f 
until, in 1902, he obtained from the Egvp- — ported his body with its richly incrusted | jaqy 
tian Government the concession to exca- coffin and other funerary equipment, in | yife” 
vate in the Valley of the Tombs of the cluding the Canopic jars, from El ‘Amarneh * 
Kings at Thebes. [This site, the roval burial to Thebes and buried them again in th ccur 
place during the period of Egypt’s imperial — Valley of the Kings, the resting place of his |} and ¢ 
power, Was the scene of increasingly inten- roval ancestors. Hatred for the name oj | me th 
sive exploration from the time of early ex ten, however, led to the cutting out of the | the 1: 
cavators of a century ago until the discov- — king’s name from the coffin and to the com: {wood 
ery of the tomb of Tut-‘ankh-Amiain, which plete erasure of the magical inscription ot hoxes 
made it known to all the world. This event — the Canopic jars | Davis 
somewhat overshadowed the finds made by It so happened that at the time of this in the 
Mr. Davis in the decade which followed the — translation of the remains of Akh-en-Aten | the re 
beginning of his work in that valley. Yet from El ‘Amarneh to Thebes there was be | pyt o 
from his excavations some of the chief treas- ing undertaken a similar removal of the surfac 
ures of the Cairo Museum came, and his remains of his mother, Queen Teye, the | so th: 
own collection was enriched by the objects — consort of Amen-hotpe III. By error, appar- | jy al] 
which M. Maspero, Director General of the ently, part of her funerary furniture was It 
Egyptian antiquities service, allowed him — deposited in the tomb reserved for the king carry 
to retain from the finds which he made Her name was the first to be seen when the + are p) 
there tomb was opened, and all of its contents shoul: 
Chief among these 1s without doubt the — were at first attributed to her. There can | mode! 
beautiful head of a Canopic jar (fig. 1 be no doubt, however, that the body was wood 
which was found in a tomb discovered by — that of Akh-en-Aten and that the Canopie | plest , 
Mr. Davis in 1907.' The contents of this jars were his. It is evident at first glance the be 
tomb are a chapter in the story of the ill- that the head in the Davis Collection 1s 4 The 
fated attempt of the pharaoh Akh-en-Aten — portrait of that monarch whose characters | the \ 
to eradicate the worship of Amen-Ré° as — tic features have been preserved in so man Thut- 
chief god of Egypt and to substitute for — reliefs and statues. The sculptor has, how: | course 
this state religion a monotheistic cult of the ever, softened the peculiarities which we main 
sun’s disk, the Aten. Akh-en-Aten died at — find exaggerated in other depictions andthe | plynd 
his newly established capital, El “Amarneh result, while perhaps not so forceful a por tomb » 
and was buried there. His successor, Tut- — trait, is a marvelous example of one of the | much 
‘ankh-Aten, who was prevailed upon to most interesting phases in the history ol Amon 


restore the worship of Amen-Ré‘, changed Egyptian art. The piece of alabaster from 


his name to Tut-‘ankh-Amin and brought’ which the head is cut 1s homogeneous and * Da’ 


7 lucent. The th, | rfac Dar 
‘Theodore M. Davis, The Tomb of Queen transiucent. 1e@ smooth, tuminous surlacc ‘Da 
liyi. The head is illustrated in pl. XVI of the exposed parts ol the face contrast 5 Da 
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with the close engraving of the heavy wig. 
The eves and eyebrows are inlaid. On the 
front of the jar, which was presented to the 
Museum in by Mr. Davis, may be 
seen the rectangle from which the inscrip- 


QO7 
1907 


tion was erased 
Included in the bequest are several large 
sheets of the gold which covered the body 


a = 


and also a group in blue faience of minta- 
ture models of funerary equipment. 

In 1905 Mr. Davis discovered the tomb 
of Yuya and Tuyu,’ the father and mother 
of Queen Teve. (he reason for their burial 
in the Valley of the Kings, though they 
were not of roval or even of noble birth, was 
the fact that they were the parents of the 
lady who had been made the “‘great royal 
wife’ by Amen-hotpe II]. The tomb was 
and the slghtest damage had 
couches, chairs, 


intact not 
occurred to its contents 
and chests, and even a chariot, in addition 
to the regular funerary equipment. Among 
the latter were eighteen shawabti figures in 
wood. Three of these (fig. 2) and two of the 
boxes which contained them are part of the 
Davis Collection. The figures are modeled 
in the gracious manner so characteristic of 
the reign of Amen-hotpe II]. Each ts carved 
ut of a different variety of wood, and the 
surface has for the most part been left bare 
so that the grain of the wood may be seen 
nall its beauty 

It will be noted that these figures do not 
carry hoes and baskets, which ordinarily 
are provided, in relief or painting, on the 
miniature 


}, - lf 
SPAWADITIS. 


shoulders of Instead, 
models of these implements in bronze and 
wood were placed in the tomb, and exam- 
plest of these also have come to us through 
the bequest of Mr. Davis. 

The first discovery made by Mr 
the Vallev of the Kings was the tomb ot 
[hut-mosé 1V, upon which he came in the 


Davis in 


course of his clearing of a tributary of the 
main valley in January, 1903. Though 
plunderers had stripped the contents of this 
tomb of all its valuable gold, thev had left 
much that to us 
\mong this material was a 
* Davis, op. cit., pls. II, III 
‘Davis, The Tomb of louiva and Touivou 
‘Davis, op. cit., pl. XX1 
: Davis, | he Lomb ol | hout 


is even more valuable. 


mass of farence 


mosis |\ 
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vessels and amuletic signs of which a con- 
siderable number are in the bequest of Mr 
Davis.* Their color is a most brilliant shade 
of blue, and the decoration of the vases, the 
and the shawabti figures 1s 
in black below the glazed sur 


symbols of life, 
carried out 
face (fig. 4 

Iwo pieces of the side panel of a throne 
are very fine examples of relief in wood (fig 
3). The throne seems originally to have 
been overlaid with sheets of gold, to judge 
from the fact that the wood is stained with 
glue. [f this was the case, its removal makes 
iI possible to see better the very detailed 
character of the relief, much of the delicacy 
of which must have been hidden under the 
gold. 


quite evidently did his work with character- 


The artisan who carved the panel 


unmindful of the fact 


that the chair was to go through the hands 


istic Meticulousness, 


of the gilder before it left the workshop. On 
one side Thut-mosé | V is shown as a sphinx 
trampling on the Nubian enemies of Egypt 
On the other the king, wearing the crown ol 
Lower | gvpt, is seated on a throne. Before 
him stands the lion-headed goddess Weret- 
behind him Phot 
"with 


hekau, and ibis-headed 


presents the symbol for ‘many years’ 


the words, “I bring thee millions of years 
and life, joy, and well-being.” 


Shortly after the discovery of the tomb 


of Thut-mosé IV, Mr. Davis cleared the 
tomb which had been hewn out for Queen 
Hlat-shepsit’ after she had proclaimed her- 


self the ruler of Egypt. While she was still 


merely the consort of Thut-mosé II, a tomb 
and sarcophagus had been prepared for her 
in the district reserved for the queens of the 
dynasty.? When 


throne she made for herself a 


she usurped the 
tomb in the 


he wevel 


valley ‘rogatives of 


roval ( 
lhe excavations of the Museum's 


as one of the pr 


kingship. 
Expedition in her mortuary temple at Deir 
el Bahri have brought to light several foun- 
dation deposits. The bequest of Mr. Davis 
has added to 


model implements and vases, linen, mats, am- 


the series a selection of the 


ulets, and bread which were contained 1n 
6 Davis, op. cit., pp. 45 fl 
’ Davis, op. cit., pp. 21, pl. VII 
S$ Davis, The Tomb of Hatshopsitu 
*Howard Carter, Journal of Egyptian Archa 
ology, vol. |V, pp. 114-118 
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the foundation deposit of her tomb in 
valley 

In December 
of the tomb of the pharaoh 
Nineteenth Dynasty." It was partly exca 


vated in that season, but the wor 


1905, came the discovery 


k of clear- 
id 1913 \t 


IQI2 an 
Davis presented to the Muse- 


ing was put off until 
that time Mr 


um ten alabaster shaw. 


whit figures of Si-Ptah 
lids 


His bequest 


and several decorated limestone jar 


1 


which were found 1n thi 


Ss tomb 


adds another shawabht » ten. 


In connection with the disc¢ 
tomb of Si-Ptah may be mentioned the 
all 


ring the 


whose tomb has 


clearing of a sm tomb 


jewelry bea names of his queen, I; 


Wi sret, 


It is probable that 


long been known 
this lot of gold had been 
stolen from her tomb, or perhaps Si-Ptah’s 
and hidden by one ot 
small tomb until he 


the hue and cry 


: 
the plunderers in the 
4 


could recover it after 
had died 
down. There it remained until discovered 
1908 by Mr From tl 
have part of a necklace made up of spherical 


form ol 


robber, 
in 
Davis is tomb we now 


beads and pendants having the 
cornflowers, both in gold 

The 
objects described above depends not 


Their 
that we know 


importance to the Museum of th 
alone 
their merit value 1s 
ereatly enhanced by 


| workshops thev were made 


on artistic 
the act 
in whose rova 
and for 


were intended 


equipment the 
Phey thus definitel\ 
fixed points in the history of Egyptian art 
For example, a of polychrome gl: 
from the tomb of Thut-mosé IV is so frag- 
mentary that much of its beauty 1s lost, 
the fact that it came from this tomb makes 
it one of the “documents” by of 
which the development of polychrome glass 


technique can be traced and the d 


whose funerary 


are 


Vase io 


vel 
means 
ate of its 
particular stage can be fixed 

Previous to Mr. Davis’s excavations in 
the Valley of the an 
object had come to his collection from the 
excavation of the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré‘ at 
Sheikh ‘Abd el Kurneh which he _ had 

9 Davis, op. cit pls. XIV, X\ 


Davis, The Tomb of Siphtah 


Kings interesting 


»p 1O5 


2 Burton, BULLETIN, 1916, vol. XI, pp. 13-18 
Davis, op. cit., p. 38 and plate 
‘Davis, The Tomb of Thoutmosis IV, p 
XXVII, no. [1] 


the 


Si-Ptah of the 
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financed his is a rather shallow bron 


bowl (fig. 5) in whose center is the figure, 
a cow crowned with the horns and disk oj 
the goddess Hat-Hor 

Ihe excavations of Mr 
no means the only source of his Egyptian 
Although the most importan 
e without question those which} 


Valley ot th 


as numbers go, ; 


5 


Davis were } 


collection. 


objects al 
1 himself in the 


discovered 


Kings, they are, so fat 
very small part of the 


lv visits in Egypt, h 


the 


Whole. During hi 
e invariably visited 
antiquity dealers, for h 
SW 1] o4Nn ‘ r+ thas 
Swell dS an eXcavator: tha 
collector will be re; 
} part of ti 
egyptian De. 


lousand Items 


1 1 1 
bequest which comes to the | 


over ati 


it consists ot 
It is of course impossible to consider 


more than a very few of the objects whic 


form this section of his Egvptian collection 
; 
he most 


[he oldest 1s one of t interesting 


an ivory comb of the late Predynast 


period decorated on either side wit 


rows of animals (fig. 8). As a document for | 
the study of the origins of Egyptian art it ! 
is of extraordinary importance, for It 1s o1 

of the tew objects bearing representation 

which remain to us from that period when | 
the Egyptian stvle of drawing was begin | 
ning to be formed 


\t the other end of the history of Egyy 
silver statuette of a lady Ng 
11) on exhibition in the Eighth Egyptian 


Room. Though this figure is faithful to th 


tian 


art 1S a 


principles of frontality to which Egyptian 
their history, its 


sculptors clung throughout 
slender proportions and smooth modeling | 
give it than is | 
usually associated with Egyptian sculptur 


a more gracious quality 


lwo sphinxes present an interesting con 
of the Eighteenth Dynast 
and bears the name of Amen-hotpe II (fig 


trast. One 1s 
6). The pharaoh is represented in the tr 
body in the 


couchant position, the king’s head wearing 


ditional manner, the lion’s 


the royal headdress. The other sphinx (fig 


7), to be seen in the Thirteenth Egyptian 

Published by Masperoin Art in Egypt, p. 25 
fig. 40, where it is wrongly stated to be in th 
Louvre, and by in Kunst 
alten Orients, p. 179. It is on exhibition in 
the First Egyptian Room. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
Room, is not inscribed, but on stylistic 


crounds may be dated to the very end of the 
dynastic period. The lion is striding forward 
and the king’s head, instead of being cov- 
ered with a royal crown or headcloth, wears 
a wig which hangs over the shoulders in 
front of the lion’s mane. This 1s carved in a 
manner which not in the least natural- 
it covers the front of the lon’s 


Is 
istic, for 
body like a smooth garment. 

\ headless statuette in serpentine 
10) bearing the names of Amen-hotpe II] 
presents The 
which contains the name of the god Amin, 
is erased, as is often the case with monu- 


(fig. 


a curious problem. nomen, 


ments of this king, whose reign was followed 
so closely by the the Aten 
worship. The prenomen no doubt, 
however, as to the identity of the king who 
is represented. When the sculpture of the 
statuette 1s considered, an anomaly) at 
once apparent. In style and in the shape of 
the body it is so much like the statues and 


Iconoclasm of 


lea es 


IS 


reliefs which represent the heretic king 
Akh-en-Aten that there would be no 
hesitancy in attributing it to his reign 


were it not for the fact that the prenomen, 
Neb-ma‘et-Ré@‘, is not erased. Only two con- 
clusions are possible. Either it is a com- 
memorative figure made after the death of 
\men-hotpe III] but before his successor 
adopted the worship of the Aten, or else it 
Ilsa contemporary statue. In the latter case 
some of the characteristics in sculpture 
which we are inclined to regard as novelties 
of the reign of Akh-en-Aten were already 
current during the lifetime of his prede- 
cessor. 

In considering the sculpture of the Davis 
Collection mention should be made of an 
interesting group of six statuettes of the 
Middle Kingdom. There are also a number 
of figures of various sizes and in a variety of 
materials—stone, bronze—repre- 
senting different gods. 

The Davis Collection is notable for a 
number of vases in polychrome glass dating 
from the period of the Empire. Among 
these are not only examples of the “dragged” 
technique, in which stripes of colored glass 
on a background of another color are 
worked into an elaborate chevron pattern, 
but also vases of a solid color with only a 


faience, 
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contrasting border around the lip, the han- 
dles, and the base (fig. 9). There are also 
some examples representative of the revival 
of this polychrome glass during the Twenty- 
sixth and succeeding dynasties. 

In Mr. Davis presented to the 
Museum two Canopic jars; h 
completes the set of four (fig. 12 
made of a very fine quality of alabaster and 
the heads, as was the rule in the period, the 


IQ1O0 
is bequest 


They are 


[wenty-sixth Dynasty, represent the four 
gen of the dead. These have been exhibited 
for some time in the Thirteenth Egyptian 
Room. 

lhe collection is extremely rich in smaller 
objects such as jewelry, amulets, and seals 
but their number ts such that only passing 
mention can be made of them. In the last 
category are man\ \ group of 
these was published by the late Arthur C 
Mace in the Journal of Egyptian Archae- 
ology,!6 and many of them figure in Profes- 
sor Newberry’s Scarabs 


fine scarabs 


Reference has been made in the foregoing 
pages to objects presented by Mr. Davis 
during his lifetime. The first of 
was made as early as 1899, when the Muse- 


his gifts 


um received from him a group of decorated 
Predynastic pottery. In 1909 he presented 
to the Museum no less than 795 objects 
from his excavations in the Valley the 


Kings. These included among other things 


ol 


a fine series of pottery, a number of ostraca 
with sketches and inscriptions, samples of 
mummy-cloth, including a piece with an in- 
scription of the sixth year Tut-‘ankh- 
Amin," and a set of three floral garlands 
In the vear 1910 he gave a pair of sandals 
from the tomb of Yuya and Tuyu. In 1914, 
following the last of his work in 
Egypt, he presented further material from 


ol 


season 


the Valley of the Kings and a great deal 
more from the excavation which he had 


undertaken on the site of the palace of 
Ramesses II] at Medinet Habu.!s 
Except where otherwise stated, the ob- 
jects illustrated in the pages that follow are 
shown in the Eleventh Egyptian Room. 
\MBROSE LANSIN« 
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FIG. I. LID OF A CANOPIC JAR REPRESENTING AKH-EN-ATEN 





FIG. 2. THREE SHAWABTI FIGURES OF YUYA, THE FATHER OF QUEEN TEYE 








FIG. 3. TWO SIDES OF WOODEN PANEL FROM THE SIDE OF A 
THRONE OF THUT-MOSE I\ 
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OBJECTS OF CLASSICAI 


Mr. Davis was not interested In collecting 


classical objects, and consequently 
he acquired here and there a 


Fevptian 


re not 
antiquities or 
Nevertheless, his 


com- 
parable to his 
Renaissance 


collection included a number of attractive 


paintings 


and a few important pieces which make wel- 
come additions to the Classical Department 
In the first rank may be placed three gold 
coins with heads of the Ptolemies (fig. 1 
Ptolemy II], Ptolemy I] and his fami 
and Arsinoe I1—the first a particularly 
good specimen. Asoriginal Greek portraits of 
the third century 
important place in classical art 


B.c. such comms occup\ 
\ pair of 
gold earrings, each consisting of three boat- 
shaped members (fig. 2 
of Etruscan 
Bc. 


an 


are fine examples 


jewelry of the sixth century 
They are covered with minute granu- 
lated and filigree work, testifying to the ex- 
traordinary skill of the early Etruscans in 
difficult techniques. The multiple 
form here represented ts an interesting vari- 


ation of the single boat-shaped 1 


these 


com- 


ype 


those 
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mon al 


od for earrings and fibulae 


Four Greek vases d 


this per 
from the seventh 
Corinthian 


ate 


to the fourth 


ary ball S 


century 


B.¢ 


with an effective decoration of 


black-figured lekvthos: 


hvdria 


two lions: an earl\ 


red-figured with a of an 
Athenian lad\ 
and pet bird on the floor 


her a beautiful new cloak: 


scene 


sitting at home, her chest 


and Eros bringing 


and a large black- 


glazed Apulian hydria, with fluted body 
and a gilt necklace, tied behind with a 


string, worked in relief on the neck 


Lhe 
Roman glass, of which there are 


rest of the objects consist chiefly of 
sixteen ex 
amples admirably supplementing the mate 
rial in our collection. There are blown and 
molded 


threads, and onyx gla 


with 


specimens, vases 
ss, selected 
1 

shapes and colors. One ts a he 
tle with 
the seven-branched c: 
of Jewish m 


representations of the palm and 
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In the collection of Theodore M 
the paintings form the most important part 
\mon 


piece 


g them 1s at least one pure master- 
the Virgin and the Sleeping Child, by 
Bellini, Its 
the greatest that the Museum 
the f Bernard 


In ( 
Berenson this is the earliest of the painter’s 


Giovanni which easily takes 


place with 
has to show. opinion 
with- 


period 


Madonnas and also one of his best 


out question the best of his early 
‘ty oe Pa or 


and 1455. 
Berenson writes, “‘filling nearly 
arch formed by the panel, thus securing an 
effect of monumental grandeur worthy of 
the invincible concept of a superhuman 
Mother, while, at the same time, she 


dates it between 1450 
ramid,” Mr 
the entire 


Richter 
“She rises like a p\ 


Great 
adores her own Child with a watchful ten 
derness that communicates a sweet sense 

homelike humanity He further com- 
pares the Davis Madonna with the Pieta in 


{ 


the Brera, believing it probable that these 
two masterpieces were conceived simulta- 
neously and executed consecutively, the Ma- 
donna first and the Pieta afterwards. 
Another great Madonna ts a signed work 
of Bartolommeo Vivarini, dated 1472. This 
panel, according to Mr. Berenson,? would 
deserve to rank with the artist’s best if its 
condition did not rob it of most of its vir- 
tue. Certain other students, on the other 
hand, find that the picture is not in such 
bad condition, that it is indeed pretty well 
preserved. In any event the panel displays 
a nobility of composition and a dignified 
and pathetic sentiment which show how 
worthy a disciple of Giovanni Bellini its 
painter was at this period of his career. 
There are 
Madonna, and two of them at least are of 
outstanding merit. One, by Antonio da 
Saliba, a nephew of Antonello da Messina, 


} 


more Italian paintings of the 


Painting in America, frontispiece 


1 Venetian 
and pp. 63 f. 
*Ibid., p. 16, fig. 9 


Davis 


PAINTINGS 


Its Venetian 


can be grouped on account o 
characteristics with the two pictures already 


mentioned. The other is an exquisite paint- 


ing by a Florentine artist of the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century, a follower 
of Fra Angelico, which has borne the attri- 
bution to Masolino. The impressive Ma- 
donna and Child with the little Saint John 
ascribed in the Davis Collection to Franeiz 


of several connotsseurs 
be the work of the Florentine 


\lbertinelh. Another panel of the 


on the authorit 


to 


proves 


Vario 


Madonna and Child, by Gentile da Fabr- | 
ano, unfortunately much damaged and ‘ 
repainted, is precious on account of the 
charming little angels and the flowers which | 
appear on it. The Virgin’s throne is a gar- / 
den raised on delicate Gothic arcade 
Iwo angels, one playing a harp and one 
an organ, kneel on the cornersof the throne; | 
and in front of it, among the flowers, five | 
others sing from a music scroll on which 
are printed the words of an old Easter 
hymn to the Virgin 

Cossa’s picture of a Bishop has also suf- 


fered. The present gold background 1s 
modern, but the figure is excellent in qual- 
ity, displaying the severity and majesty ol 
\doration of the | 


a picture of which 


this painter's style. The 
Shepherds by Garofalo 
Mr. Davis was particularly fond, and justl 
so—must also be named among the fine 
Italian paintings of religious subjects. It 1s 
the earliest known work by Garofalo and | 
practically in its original condition. A large 
replica of this picture with some modifica- 
tions is in the Doria Gallery in Rome. 
[he collection is rich in Italian portraits 
Of the two excellent examples by Moroni 


an old lady witha 


the Portrait of a Prioress 
goiter, must be classed as one of the artist's 
greatest achievements because of its intense 
characterization, strong workmanship, and 
decorative effect. And the same distinction 
if one adds in portraiture, can be safely 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
applied to Catena’s likeness of a Venetian 
Procurator, supposed to be Andrea Gritti, 
who later became Di pe. The other Moroni 

\ Warrior the portrait of a gentleman 
of the Ventimiglia family by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, and Varchi the Historian by Tin- 
toretto are admirable and desirable exam- 
ples. A Portrait of a Young Man attributed 
to Solario, Mr 
early work of Bartolommeo Veneto,’ painted 


Berenson considers to be an 


when that artist was under the influence of 
Solario before the latter's death in 1514. 
[here are many Italian paintings of real 
merit in addition to those already named. 
(hese, however, must be slurred over to 
give space to remarkable pictures of other 
schools, that of the Netherlands next claim- 
ing our attention. Here the exquisite little 
panel of the Madonna embracing the Christ 
Child, hitherto attributed to Hans Mem- 


ling, takes precedence. It is by a greater 
artist than Memling. There 


can be no 
doubt, as Dr. Friedlander states,* that the 
painter is Dirk Bouts. The Davis picture 1s 
the exact counterpart of, and of equally 
fine quality to, the panel in the Carrand 
Collection in the Bargello in Florence—in 
fact, Is uncertain as to which 1s the 
original and which the replica. And after 
this wondertul example of primitive Flem- 
refined moment 


one 


ish painting at its most 
must be mentioned the famous Sibyl which 
shows the vigor of the art of Holland in the 
vigorous seventeenth century. The Sibyl 
was accepted by Bode and all the foremost 
authorities of his time as the work of Rem- 
brandt himself at about the vear 1667. 
\lthough critical opinion, more skeptical 
today than formerly, more prone to allow 
merit to the great master’s disciples, ques- 
tions Rembrandt’s authorship of this can- 
vas and inclines to attribute it to Drost as 
Dr. Valentiner and other specialists do, the 
picture retains the same impressiveness and 
mystery which were so much admired when 
it bore another tag and was considered one 
of Rembrandt’s important and admirable 
Works. 

A Dutch Family in a Garden by Cuyp—a 
homely and sturdy portrait group of the 
sort which was so popular in seventeenth- 

*Ibid., p. 258 

‘Altniederlandische Malerei, vol. III, no. 9 
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century Holland—and Bol’s unusually deli- 
cate Portrait of a Lady are other examples 
of the Dutch school. There are several 
smallish Dutch landscapes as well—one by 
Keainck is particularly noteworthy. But 
the most remarkable landscapes of the col- 


scenes by 


lection are four tiny Italian 
Guardi, miracles of dashing brushwork, 
sparkling color, and spontaneity. The 


Davis Collection is fortunate in its Venetian 
pictures—the grandeur and stateliness of 
the early time of Venetian painting 1s most 
magnificently exampled by the Bellini and 
the charm and vivacity of its last phase 
admirably 1 in these brilliant 
little sketches by 

Guardi and Tiepolo mark the end of Vene- 


tian art in Venice itself, but the influence of 


represente¢ 


Guard 


the school in various parts of Europe quick- 
ened the development of nineteenth-century 
painting. Goya, the “‘first of the Moderns 

founded the most vital aspect of his art on 
inventions. Venetian influence 
so obviously as in his 


Venetian 
eXISLS, though not 
subjects of everyday life, in the two Goyas 
which Mr. Davis owned, both of which are 
study of the 
the Prince of 


made in preparation 


portraits. One of these is a 
Infanta Maria Luisa, 
Parma, with her baby 
for her likeness in the great group of the 
of Charles 1V, that monstrous lam 


wile ol 


family 
poon in the Prado 
in their Sunday 
Gautier. The Davis picture 1s one of those 
vivid studies from life, painted on a brown 


erocer 's family 


Théophile 


“like a 


best,’ said 


Sc arcely covered by 


a painting like 


scumbled foundation 
the rapid brush strokes 


many to be seen in the Prado—Goya’s fiery 
genius evident in every stroke. The other 
Goya in the Davis Collection, of equal 


vividness though of more solid and deliber- 
ate workmanship, represents Don Tiburcio 
Perez, an intimate friend of the painter, a 
toreador, and a great quarreler and bravo 
as the picture explains as clearly as do the 
written records 

The more 
mentioned. There is a fantasy by Monti- 
cello; a Claude Monet, one of his great series 
of Rouen Cathedral; a tender little land- 
scape by Corot; one by Rousseau; a compo- 


solemnity by Puvis de 


modern works can only be 


sition of biblical 
Chavannes, Sleep, a study for, or a small 
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PORTRAIT OF A PRIORESS BY MORONI 








DON TIBURCIO PEREZ BY GOYA 
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THE EUROPEAN 


lhe quality and variety of the objects of 
European decorative arts in the Davis Be- 
quest alone would attest the acumen ot 
this great collector. His keen enthusiasm, 
bridled by a discriminating eve, made it 
possible for him to appreciate the intrinsic 
merit of works of art in many fields. The 
Byzantine earrings and the seventeenth- 
century verdure tapestry, the mediaeval 
ivory carvings and the Italian Renaissance 
bronzes, all had their place in this type of 
collection, and are now exceedingly wel- 
come additions for their respective groups 
in the Museum. In the following notes, 
representative preces have been selected for 
discussion. 

[he pair of gold filigree earrings and the 
similarly worked crescent-shaped pendant 
fig. 1) are Byzantine productions of the 
eleventh century.! The pendant, probably 
from a sumptuous necklace, 1s enriched on 
the front with highly conventionalized 
birds in vivid translucent cloisonné enamel. 
As in similar adornments to be seen in the 
illuminated manuscripts and mosaics of the 
period, the tendency to display is redeemed 
by the fine quality of the pierced work and 
the pleasant harmony of the colors 

Particularly noteworthy in the group of 


1 In Gallery D 13. 


GOLD EARRINGS AND PENDANT, BYZANTINI 


DECORATIVI 





XI CENTURY 


ARTS 


ivories,? Which includes several fine French 
diptvchs of the fourteenth century, are 


large French Virgin and Child 


tabernacle* 


fig. 2) 0 
fig. 3) from 
the end of the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The free-standing Madonna with 
her elegantly mannered drapery is one of 
the loveliest and most accomplished of 


about 1330 and a 


mediaeval ivory carvings of this period 
The rare folding polvptvch tabernacle 
with the Madonna and Child under an 
arched canopy may be attributed to the 
Atelier of the Tabernacles of the Virgin 
[he scenes depicted on the leaves forming 
the doors of the shrine are from the Infancy 
of Christ. 

[he marble Virgin and Child of the Pisan 
school (in D 15) is perhaps the best known 
of the European sculptures in the collection. 
For reasons of stvle this important statue Is 
surely the work of Tommaso Pisano, the 
son of the more famous Andrea Pisano. The 
closest of analogies may be drawn between 
the late fourteenth-century Davis marble 
and the Virgin and Child by Tommaso on 
his altarpiece in the Campo Santo in Pisa. 


2 Exhibited with other ivories in Gallery D 13 
H. 133¢ in. The head of the Child and the 
Virgin’s right arm are restorations 
4 With modern pinnacles and base 
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An exceptionally attractive and beautiful 
Renaissance marble bas-relhief® (fig. 6) en- 
riched with gold is an outstanding master- 


the 


piece of the quattrocento. lhe vigor Oo 
greatest ol the Sienese sculptors, Jacopo 
della Quercia, and the Florentine charm 
and realism which are best exemplified in 
the work of Donatello are combined in this 
work. As a tentative suggestion, in advance 
of a more thorough study than 1s possible 
we ma\ 
Antonio Federighi de’ 


assign this 


with photographs, 
work to the Sienese 
executed 


who might well have 


Siena about 


lolome 
this relief at 1400 

Included in the group of Italian Renais 
sance bronzes® are a naturalistic goat and a 
caparisoned horse of the Paduan school of 
about 1500, a Venetian inkstand with a 
siren from the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and a sixteenth-century statuette 
of Venus and Cupid by a close follower of 
Giovannt Bologna. The satyvr, of the six- 
teenth century, illustrated as figure 4, comes 
from the celebrated workshop of Andrea 
Briosco, called I] Riccio. Among the smaller 
objects of metalwork, the bronze plaquette 
depicting a bacchante with flowing 


fig. 5 


In Gal 
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robes 1s exceptionally fine and probably 
unique. It is by a master working in the 
manner of Agostino di Duccio 
\ superb Brussels verdure tapestry of the 
late seventeenth century (fig. 7), woven in 
the workshop of Daniel Abeloos, 
Important accession. The luxuriant botani- 


cal quality is achieved as much by the al- 


is a most 


most exaggerated chiaroscuro as by the 
vivid naturalism of the representation. A 
delicate and colorful border with an intri- 
cate design of leaves and flowers inter- 


spersed with birds and trophies of the hunt 
frames the tapestry. 

Of interest among the European textiles 
are two Italian voided velvets of the pome- 
granate type Chey the 


year Both are 


about 


were made 
1500. woven in a blue pile, 
which in the one contrasts with a brocaded 


‘round of silver-gilt, and in the other with 


a ground of gray satin. Included in the tex- 
tile group, which numbers some forty pieces 
in all, is a large linen curtain embroidered in 


silk, from the Greek island of Patmos. This 
is a Magnificent example of peasant embrot- 
dery of the late seventeenth century 


JAMES ]. RORIMER 


Daniel AB. H 








FIG. 2. VIRGIN AND CHILD, IVORY 
FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 














3. IVORY TABERNACLE, FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 
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FIG. 4. BRONZE SATYR, WORKSHOP O} 


“IL RICCIO,”’ PADUAN, XVI CENTURY 





FIG. 5. BRONZE PLAQUETTE IN THE MANNER OF 
AGOSTINO DI DUCCIO, ITALIAN, XV CENTURY 
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THE NEAR 


The Near Eastern collections have bene- 
from the 
through the receipt of many fine examples 


fited greatly Davis Bequest 


ises. ol 


tvpes of objects which 
represented Of the ten 


in some cy 


were not previously 


rugs received three are Persian of the six 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen 
turies respectively, three are Caucasian of 


the seventeenth century, and four = are 


lurkish of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
Per 
sian specimens Is a fragment, possibly about 


centuries. The most interesting of the 
one half, of a so-called garden carpet of the 
eighteenth century Ihe fie 
originally quartered by a representation of 


ld was 


lig. 2 


streams of water bordered by trees and 
plants, and each quarter was again sub- 
divided by canals to form flower beds. The 
elements, highly conventionalized and 


rather geometric in treatment, give the rug 
a pleasing harmony tn line that is enhanced 
by skillful balancing of well-chosen colors 
Of the Caucasian rugs, one 1s a fine example 
of the well-known dragon carpets, and the 
other two are of the tvpe made in the region 
of Kuba. The more significant of the latter 


has a magnificently composed group of 


large elaborate, 
blue, 
ground 


angular palmettes in red 
and vellow on a blue 
The tend to be 
slightly harsh and the contrasts striking, 
influence, perhaps, from the mountainous 
lhe 
principal border is strongly reminiscent ot 
the so-called Holbein The 
Turkish specimens are all praver rugs of the 
rather well-known Ghiordes type 

rhe collection of Near Eastern textiles ts 


green, white 
Ng. 3 


colors 


an 
region where these rugs were designed 


those on rugs. 


enriched by the addition of nine velvets 
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some brocaded, eight Turkish and one 
Persian, dating from the sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. The finest piece is a 


of the sixteenth or 
with a bold pattern ol 


Brusa broc aded velve I 
seventeenth centur\ 


carnations in gold and secondary decora- 


tions of tulips, h iths, and carnations in 
red and green. It 1s a splendid example of 
the sumptuous fabrics used at the Ottoman 


court (fig. 1 


In 


especially rich in examples of the sixteenth 


the field of cera 


the bequest 1s 


" \ 


seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, al- 
though pottery produced in Rakka and 
Sultanabad from the twelfth to the four- 


teenth century 1s also represented. Turkish 


pottery of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 


turv 1s represented by a rather unusual 
hanging lamp with a wrought iron chain for 
suspension.’ The design on the gracefully 


medallions 
obalt blue 
wit! there 
blue and violet man 


ical of t 


lobed 
and stvlized flowers in black and ¢ 


shaped bowl consists of 


on a white ground h here and 


splashes of turquoise 


eanese. The style is tvp he so-called 


Damascus ware of the late sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centur Notable, also 
are two fine jars of Gombrin ware of the 
“ghteenth century, and especially a large 
group of ‘“‘Kubatcha ware onsisting 


ol eight plates and three vases. All of these 


t cobalt blue glaze 


pieces have a transparen 


which has the coarse cra ‘ct charac 


} 

1 
teristic of this ware, the plates being deco- 
| 


[he finest 


rated in black beneath the 


specimen 1s plate decorated with freel\ 


drawn floral m¢ and informal 


tives 
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Among the other objec ts 
comprising 


in the bequest, 
and 
sculp- 


pressed 


Ivory, and 


specimens ol 


glass, carved 


enameled 
ture, are three pieces of particular impor 
Iwo 


tance. are carved marble capitals 


Hispano-Moresque work of the tenth cen- 


tury. Characteristic are the deep, straight 
cutting and the fine foliate decoration 
which preserve the plane of the flat sur- 


face and give the capitals a compactness 
most appropriate to their architectural pur- 
pose. One of the capitals bears a 
Arabic, apparently the 


sculptor (fig. 4 lhe 


name 1n 
the 


1 
tne 


Signature oj 


other piece 1s 
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lower part of a carved ivory box or pyxis of 
which the cover is missing (fig. 5).§ The | 
decoration consists of interlacing vines with 
leaves which serve to frame birds seen jp 
profile and three-quarters view, as on con- 
textiles. The work seems to be 
South Italian and to date from the twelfth 
century, although the stvle of 


temporary 


the cutting 
is reminiscent of Hispano-Moresque ivories 
Joserpu M. Upton, 


On exhibition at the entrance to Gallery | 
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